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THE ABBEY OF 
SWEETHEART 


History 


The Foundress of the Abbey 

T HE Abbey of Sweetheart was founded on ioth April, 1273, 1 
a charter being granted by Dervorgilla, the wife of John 
Balliol of Barnard Castle in the north of England. On her 
mother’s side this lady came of royal lineage. She was a grand¬ 
daughter of Maud, daughter of the Earl of Chester, and of David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, who was brother of Malcolm the Maiden and 
William the Lion, both Kings of Scotland. Her son John, who was 
born at Mons-en-Vimeu, near Abbeville, France, was, for a brief 
period. King of Scotland. Her husband, besides possessing estates 
of vast acreage in England and France, was also one of the Regents 
of Scodand. 


Throughout their joint lives Balliol and Dervorgilla were devoted 
to one another. On the death of her husband, Dervorgilla had his 
heart embalmed and it was placed in a casket of ivory bound with 
enamelled silver. This relic, her “sweet, silent companion”, was kept 
in her presence until her death in 1289, and, even then, it accompanied 
her body to a sepulchre in the sanctuary of the kirk of the monastery 
which she caused to be founded. It was indeed a fitting tribute to the 
undying love of this great woman that the Cistercian monks should 
have chosen the beautiful name of Sweetheart or Dulce Core for their 
Abbey. 

Hugh de Burgh, at that time the Prior of Lanercost in Cumberland, 
composed an elegy which was inscribed on Dervorgilla’s tomb which 
stood in front of the High Altar. 

“in dervorvilla moritur sensata sibilla 

DA DERVORVILLA REQUIE, REX SUMME, POTIRI 
QUAM TEGIT ISTE LAPIS, COR PARITERQUE VIRI.” 

By the sixteenth century this monument appears to have been 
destroyed. A new one was then made, and fragments of it have been 
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English. In June 1300 the English King and his son, at the head of 
a considerable force, invaded Galloway. On the return march from 
Kirkcudbright, Edward halted *at the Abbey of Sweetheart, arriving 
there in the last week of August. It is possible that during this halt 
the Bull issued by Boniface VIII at the petition of the Scots, was 
delivered into Edward’s hands by the Pope’s emissary, Robert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This letter demanded that the English 
army should be withdrawn from Scotland, and the Pope further 
asserted that Scotland belonged to the Holy See. A few days after 
thft publication of this singular document the invading army was 
withdrawn south of the border and the King remained at Carlisle 
during the autumn. Here he ratified the truce granted to the Scots at 
the mediation of France. Edward, however, was determined to subdue 

thrust the Prince of Wales with a separate command invaded Galloway. 
There is a tradition that when the Scots heard of the intended visit 
of the Prince to the Shrine of St Ninian at Whithorn, they removed 
the image of the saint to Sweetheart. The legend affirms that St. 
Ninian, being anxious to receive the offerings of the Prince, that same 
night caused the image miraculously to be restored to its shrine, a 
journey of over a hundred miles of rough country. On 7th June 1306, 
when preparing for a further invasion of Scotland, Edward died at 
Burgh-on-Sands within sight of the land he had endeavoured to 
conquer. Shortly before his death he had summoned a levy of 1000 
Welshmen (from his daughter’s territory of Glamorgan) to Carlisle 
to pursue Bruce. It is of interest to note that in the following year 
the Abbot of Sweetheart petitioned the English King for redress of 
£400 damages caused by the Welsh soldiers when last at Dumfries. 

After the Wars of Independence 

The Wars of Independence impoverished the Abbey and reduced 
its buildings to a state of disrepair. As conditions began to improve 
in Scotland, we find King David II, three years after his liberation 
from his long captivity in England, confirming the charter of 
Dervorgilla to the kirk of St. Mary of Sweetheart. A patron was then 
found in “Blak Archibald”, otherwise known as Archibald “the 
Grim”, the 3rd Earl of Douglas, Earl of Wigtown and Lord of 
Galloway (c. 1325-1400). In a writ of 1381 he is described as founder 
and reformer of the monastery, an indication that his benefactions to 
it were probably liberal. He made a further grant to the Abbey in 
1385 for his own soul, the soul of his wife and the souls of his two sons 
and parents. The charter of 1381 mentions the demolition of the 
monastery by lightning, and it was probably the kirk that suffered in 







ui mis building indicate restoration work of the period in question, 
notably the clerestory windows of the westernmost bays of the nave 
and the constructional adjustment of the great west window. 

It is of interest to note that in 1380 Thomas de Kirkcudbright, a 
monk of Dulcicorde , was granted a safe conduct by the English Kin g 
to go to Oxford, and study in that University for one year. In 1404 
another safe conduct was granted to Thomas, the Abbot of Dulcicorde, 
to go into England, and remain at the schools there for two years. 

During the turbulent times following the death of James IV at 
Flodden on 8th September 1513, the monks of Sweetheart placed 
themselves and their tenants under the protection of Lord Maxwell 
and as the cloud of the Reformation approached they disposed of 
their property to such persons as could protect them and their affairs. 
In February 1544 part of their lands was feued to Robert Maxwell, 
the second son of Lord Maxwell, for services done to the Abbey. 
Four years later the Abbot John Broun and his monks constituted 
Lord Maxwell heritable bailie of their whole jurisdiction and over all 
their lands, granting him a fee for his service. When the Lords of the 
Congregation ordered him to destroy the buildings he refused to 
carry out their commands, his reason being that he was attached to 
the place “quhair he was maist part brocht up in his youth”. 

Gilbert Broun 1 was the last abbot or Commendator of Sweetheart, 
and enjoyed the protection of Lord Herries, who held the important 
post of Warden of the West Marches and General Justiciar of that 
district. Gilbert proved very troublesome to the administrators of 
the reformed religion. By the annexation Act of 1587, the Abbey with 
its revenues was vested in the King, and the Abbot was compelled to 
retire to France. He returned to Scotland in 1589 and openly con¬ 
ducted a defence of his tenets against John Welsche, brother-in-law 


of John Knox. This and other matters led to his arrest at Sweetheart 
in 1603 and his subsequent imprisonment at the Castle of Blackness, 1 
on the southern shore of the Firth of Forth. After a term of this 
treatment he was permitted to embark for France from Leith. In 
1608, without the King’s leave, he was back at Sweetheart. An attempt 
to arrest him by the guard at Dumfries was effectively frustrated by 
“a convocation of a great number of mde and ignorant people, armed 

manner”. His arrest was finally effected in 1608 by the King’s Guard. 
As he was in bad health, the Privy Council accepted John Maxwell 
1 He came of the ancient family of Brouns of Carsluith. 










THE ABBEY FROM THE NORTH-WEST 









of Kirkconnell, David Maxwell of Kilmachome, and John Broun of 
Inglistoun, as sureties that Gilbert would remain in the Abbey until 
August, when his condition was to be further reported upon. The 
following year John Spottiswoode, Archbishop of Glasgow, under the 
reformed religion, had the chamber door of Broun’s lodging at 
Sweetheart broken open, and he removed “a great number of Popish 
books, copes, chalices, pictures, images and such other Popish trash”, 
all of which, excepting the books, which were handed over to the 
keeping of Maxwell of Kirkconnell, he had publicly burned on a 
market day in the High Street of the Burgh of Dumfries. It is uncertain 
when the last Abbot of Sweetheart died, but it seems that he finally 
retired to Paris and passed away there in'1612. 

In 1624, the King granted the Abbey, along with its revenues, to 
Sir Robert Spottiswoode and Sir John Hay. It was resigned by them 
to the King’s hands in 1633. The King then gave the Abbey with its 
revenues to the Bishop of Edinburgh, and when the bishopric was 

to Sir Robert Spottiswoode, who, on his promotion to the Bench, 
assumed the name Lord New Abbey. 

The old name of the parish was Kinderloch, and its parochial kirk 
stood on an island in the loch of that name, situated a mile to the south 
of the monastery. In the seventeenth century the parish was renamed 
New Abbey after the name locally given to Sweetheart through its 
origin with the not far distant Abbey of Dundrennan. 1 

Destruction of the Buildings 

At this time for greater convenience parochial services were held 
at the Abbey in a building on the south side of the cloister adapted to 
suit this purpose. The building in question seems to have been the 
reconstructed refectory. In 1731 this building was demolished and a 
new kirk built against the south wall of the nave and over the foun¬ 
dations of the western range of the cloister. A traceried window taken 
from the demolished refectory was built into its east gable. When 
the present parish kirk was built in 1877 the eighteenth century 
building was taken down and the window in question was erected 
for preservation on the east wall of the ruins of the chapter house. 
On the internal masonry there is definite evidence that the Abbey 
Kirk was destroyed by fire. This conflagration must have been very 
great, but the date of it is not recorded. The cloistral and attendant 
buildings appear to have been demolished in the seventeenth century 
and the first half of the eighteenth. 

1 Seven miles east of the town of Kircudbright. The Abbey is in the care of 




The ruins were purchased by two local men as their heritable 
property towards the dose of the dghteenth century, their object 
being to quarry them. Fortunately for posterity this tragedy was 
warded off by a laudable effort on the part of local lairds, ministers 
and well-wishers, who in 1779, “being desirous of preserving the 
remainder of that building as an ornament to that part of the country”, 
bought its preservation from the owners. The contract between those 
representing the subscribers and the owners of the ruin was registered 

means the ruin of the kirk was saved but the “quarriers” were permitted 
to demolish the “Chapter House and vault and all the already named 
buildings lying south thereof”. 

Preservation Work 

In i860 the task was undertaken by the heirs and successors of those 
who had saved the ruin in 1779, and latterly the owners were respon¬ 
sible for it. It was in 1928 that the joint heritable proprietors of the 
ruins handed them over to the care of the Ministry of Works, 
who have completed the work of preservation and the de¬ 
velopment of the cloister. Since then the best part of the precinct 


The Monks and their Abbey 

The Cistercian Order 

The monks who colonised the Abbey of Sweetheart belonged to tbe 
Cistercian Order, a reformed branch of the Benedictine Order. Their 
first monastery was established in 1098 at Cistercium or Citeaux in 
Burgundy. Stephen Harding, an Englishman, became the second 
Abbot of Citeaux, and during his abbacy the Order made great 
progress. One of the most famous of the early Cistercians was the 
great St. Bernard. He was a monk of the house of Citeaux, and became 
the first Abbot of its daughter-house of Clairvaux in the old province 
of Champagne. Under his guidance the Cistercian Order spread with 
extraordinary rapidity throughout Europe. In 1131 a mission under 
the saint’s direction had established a monastery of their Order at 
Rievaulx in Yorkshire. A daughter-house of Riveaulx was settled in 
1136 at Melrose in Tweeddale and yet another in 1142 at Dundrennan 






in Galloway. It was from Dundrennan that the Abbey of Sweetheart 
was colonised. This Abbey was the last of a family of twelve Cistercian 
monasteries established in Scotland, and tracing their origin, through 
separate parentage, from Rievaulx. 

The Cistercians were known, from their white habit, as the White 
Monks. They specialised in agriculture and in horse and cattle 
breeding. They also held great interests in the wool trade. Certain 
fisheries were controlled by them, and they were interested in the 
manufacture of salt from sea-water. To exercise all these industries, 
the Cistercians had lay-brothers who were the working members of 
the community and took the places of servants and workmen. The 
provision of accommodation necessary for the lay-brothers caused a 
peculiar monastic plan different from that of other Orders. These 
Cistercian abbeys were built in valleys where the alluvial soil could be 
drained and cultivated, and where good pasturage could be found on 


The site chosen for Sweetheart was sheltered on the west by rising 
ground. Its virgin land was fertile and could be drained into a slow 
winding burn or pow, now called the Abbey Pow, while water from 

diverted to serve the monastic corn mills and the drainage of their 
domestic buildings. The deep channel of the Abbey Pow, where it 
enters the wide tidal estuary of the Nith, a litde more than a mile from 
the Abbey, formed a safe and natural harbour for the unloading and 
loading of the ships which were to carry the monks’ merchandise 
to foreign markets. 


Building Materials 

After the granting of the charter by Dervorgilla, preparations for 
the building of the monastery were speedily made. The land was 
cleared of great granite boulders, which were later used in the con¬ 
struction of the precinct wall, the domestic buildings and the wall- 
cores of the Abbey Kirk. From the eastward, across the Nith, was 
brought the red sandstone for building the kirk and for the moulded 
features and facings to the cloistral buildings. Great oaken timbers 
required for the roofs and fir trees for the scaffolding were transported 
from the forests or brought by ships to the near-by haven. Lead for 
the roof coverings and windows was also imported, and doubtless 
many of the less permanent furnishings for the Abbey Kirk were 
obtained from England and the Continent. 





While the building of the Abbey was in progress, the monks and 
the lay-brothers engaged on the work would be housed in temporary 


y, by the Abbot, 
appears to have been directly influenced by the style of Gothic which 
England. 


The Precinct 

The Abbey precinct contained an area of thirty acres. Its southern 
boundary was a great water-filled ditch; otherwise it was enclosed by 
a mantle wall, a considerable portion of which still remains and is some 
twelve feet high. It is composed of remarkable masonry and is one of 
the few relics of this class of monument in Scotland. There were two 
principal gateways in the wall, one in the centre of the west side and 
the other in the southern part of the east side. Traces of the former 
are still to be seen. 

Within the precinct, the kirk and cloister were placed in convenient 
relation to the west gatehouse. The approach to them was through 
the outer court, round which were grouped the stores and offices, 
such as the guest-house, the granary, brewhouse and bakehouse; 
near the gatehouse was the almonry, where poor visitors seeking 
charity were lodged. To the east of the cloister, in a secluded position, 
near the monks’ cemetery, stood the infirmary with its adjacent buildings 
and the Abbot’s lodging. Traces of these buildings have long since 
disappeared. The ruins of the Kirk of St. Mary of Sweetheart, the 
lower walls of the east'range and the outline of the cloister, are all 
that remains of the monastery buildings. Whatever exists of the 
extensions to the south of the eastern and western ranges, and of the 
refectory, which lay between them, remains buried under the stable, 
offices, and garden of the parish kirk manse. 


Description 

THE ABBEY KIRK 

The style of the architecture of the Abbey Kirk is that of the pointed 
arch, now called the Gothic. It belongs to the last phase of the “First 
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THE SOUTH TRANSEPT: INTERIOR 
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pointed” period, when windows were beginning to be made wider 
in proportion to their height and were filled with narrow lights and 
traceried heads of geometric character. The large windows at the 
east end of the kirk are elaborate but somewhat rude compositions 
of this period. Certain features, mouldings, and carvings throughout 
the buildings suggest repairs of a hundred years later. 

On plan the kirk has an aisled nave of six bays, transepts, each of 
which has two eastern chapels, and an aisleless presbytery. The aisles 
and transept chapels were ceiled with stone rib-and-panel vaulting 
having wooden lean-to roofs over them, and the loftier parts of the 
kirk carried open timber roofs of a steep pitch. The outline of these 
roofs is indicated by the water-tabling on each face of the tower 
rising over the crossing. The tower which accommodated the bell- 
chamber finishes with a battlemented parapet of slight projection 
supported by grotesque and human mask corbels. A plain “saddle¬ 
back” roof with crow-stepped gables, apparently of late mediaeval 
date, rises within the parapet. 

The Nave 

Originally the western doorway of the kirk was approached 
through a narthex or outer porch having a lean-to roof of which the 
supporting corbels remain. The doorway is small, its arched head is 
effectively moulded and it has been flanked by detached shafts set in 
nooks. The caps of these columns remain and show traces of having 
been ornamented with leaf designs. Above the water-tabling of the 
narthex roof is the great west window which was altered in appearance 
towards the close of the fourteenth century. The spacious opening 
extending from the arched head to the sill originally contained a 
geometric pattern of lights of which the existing wheel and trefoil 
lights formed the head, and this, like other of the larger windows, 
was filled with stained (grisaille) glass. When disaster befell the 
window, presumably in the great storm prior to 1381, the daylight 
space was reconstructed and a band of masonry inserted to give better 
stability to the gable. A small trefoil window in the apex of the gable 
lighted the space in the roof above the upper roof-ties. This space 
was entered from the tower and probably contained a foot gangway. 
In each bay of the north aisle there was a window. The wall of the 
south aisle, unlike the north aisle, had no windows; there was only a 
doorway at its east end and a night-stair leading to the lay-brothers’ 
dorter at its west end. On its southern side this wall supported the 
lean-to roof of the nofth cloister walk. 

The nave had no triforium arcading; only a clerestory without a 
passage broke the wall surface between the main arcading and the 









chief and three stars in flanks and base. Above the arms of the 
southernmost shield is an inscription which was read in the eighteenth 
century as iMEUCTS but is now 

illegible. In the south wall there is a piscina and a press for the 
keeping of altar furnishings. The features of interest of the south wall 
are a wall-press for books, the doorway leading to the sacristy and, at 
a higher level, the doorway giving access to the monks’ dormitory 
from the night-stair within the kirk, which was used by the monks 
for their attendance at the night services. Above this are the arcaded 
openings of the mural passage connecting with those of the clerestory, 
and higher up still are the remains of a window of incomplete “wheel” 

range. There was a small circular light similar to the one in the apex 
of the north gable above this window. 

The Presbytery 

At the east end of the presbytery on a platform slightly elevated 
above the floor of the kirk stood the High Altar. The piscina which 
did service for the altar was in the wall immediately to the south. It 
was recessed and had two compartments with trefoil arched heads, 
but these features are now badly damaged and the basin has been 
destroyed. To the west in the same wall is a triple sedilia with arched 
heads, which was occupied by the celebrant and his severs during 
part of the Mass. Directly in front of the sedilia and in the centre of 
the floor was the grave of the foundress. Apparently at the time of 
the suppression of the monastery the tomb was removed and the 
contents of the grave desecrated. The presbytery was well lighted by 
traceried and clerestory windows in the lateral walls, and in the east 
gable there was a large window of geometric character above which 
was a large window of seven graduated lancets contained within a 
semi-circular arch. In the apex was a circular light with quatrefoil 
tracery. The inside of the great window is more enriched than the 
outside, and the design presents certain features of detail indicating 
that it belongs to the earliest typ&.of geometrical tracery. The cusps of 
the circles are not hewn out of the solid but indented, and the main 
lights are checked externally to contain the wooden frames in which 
the leaded glass of the windows was housed. The clerestory passage 
in the lateral walls was immediately over the large windows. The 
passage then rose by stairways to a higher level; here it crossed the 
kirk by the east gable ^t the sill level of the window above the great 

Stone pavement was used for the floors of the kirk, and fragments 
of this can be seen in the presbytery. There would also be memorial 




slabs set into the flooring, covering graves within the building. 
Glazed floor-tiles may have been used in some of the cloistral buildings. 


THE CLOISTRAL BUILDINGS 


The processional doorway from the kirk to the cloister is in the 
easternmost bay of the south aisle. This'is the largest doorway in the 

the west doorway. In the processional doorway, however, there are 
two nook-shafts on either side of the opening, and the caps are moulded 

domestic buildings. It consisted of four covered walks surrounding 
an open space called the garth. On the garth side the walks had an 
open arcaded wall. The cloister which was furnished with benches in 

A two-storeyed eastern cloister building lined with the transept 
which it abutted as indicated by the water-tabling of the steep pitched 
roof of this part of the building. This range was prolonged some dis¬ 
tance to the south of the cloister precinct owing to the space required 
by the dorter or dormitory occupying the whole of the upper floor. 


The Sacristy and Library 

The ground floor was arranged in the following manner. First 

eastern part of which was a sacristy entered from the kirk, while the 
western part, which entered from the cloister, was the library where 
the manuscript books of the house were stored, and there was a wall- 
press for books in the walk near the doorway. 


The Chapter House 

The next room entered from the walk is the chapter house, where 
after the opening services of the day the convent met to discuss 
business and to hear the reading of a chapter from the Rule of the 
Order—hence the name. Benches of stone were set against the walls, 
and the Abbot and the chief officers of the monastery sat on the bench 
under the east window, the sill and lower details of which remain. 





THE CROSSING-TOWER AND PRESBYTERY 










The existing ruinous window is the one taken from the old parish 
kirk already referred to. The chapter house floor is below the level of 
the cloister walk to give the necessary height for the vaulting of such 

chapter house. The freestone angle shafts indicate that this apartment 
was ceiled with a stone vault. 

The Par/our 

The third doorway entered from the walk gives access to a narrow 
passage leading through the range to the monks’ cemetery and the 
infirmary buildings. This passage was used as a parlour, and was the 
only place in the Abbey where the monks were permitted to converse. 
There is a doorway in the north wall leading to a very narrow chamber 
which may have been the treasury. Near the angle of the cloister walk 
is the doorway of the? warming house or calefactory. This apartment 

allowed the comfort of a fire. The remains of the fireplace are in the 
east wall. Beside the fireplace there has been a window. Beyond this, 
the foundations of the range have not been traced, but no doubt the 
novices’ room was accommodated in that part of the building. 

It is difficult to state the exact arrangement of the southern cloistral 
buildings, as little remains of these. As late as the end of the eighteenth 
century the space was occupied by a group of four stone vaulted 
cellars with a passage between them and the eastern range. At that 
time the vaults served as brewhouse and byre, the minister’s stable 
and part of the village school-house. A contemporary record states 
that above the two inner cellars “was the great dining-room long used 
as the parish church”. The arrangement of the vaults suggests late 
work such as that in the western range at Dundrennan and the eastern 
range at Glenluce. The probability is that this feature at Sweetheart 

The Refectory 

In Cistercian houses it was customary to have the frater or refectory 
extending north and south, at right angles to the cloister, and con- 

The frater was where the monks partook of midday breakfast and 
supper after vespers. Before entering this hall the members of the 
convent washed their hands at the lavatory situated in the cloister 
walk near the frater doorway. The screens or passage at the entrance 
communicated with thfe kitchen, which occupied the space between 

The chief officers of the monastery sat at the 


: high table, which ' 




set at the far end of the refectory. Near this table was a pulpit or 
reading-desk for the reader at meals. Between the refectory and the 
eastern range was a passage and the day-stair which led to the monks’ 

The Lay-Brothers’ Range 

In Cistercian houses the western cloister range was devoted to the 
lay-brothers, and, like its neighbour on the east side of the cloister, 
it extended some distance to the south of the cloister precinct. The 
entrance to the cloister from the outer court was situated in this part 
of the building, and the arched doorway which now stands isolated 
represents this feature. On the inner side of this ruined structure, as 
on the wall of the south aisle, can be seen the remains of the corbels 
which supported the lean-to roof of the cloister walk. The general 
appearance of this structure suggests restoration work of the time of 
Archibald “the Grim”. Shields bearing the Douglas coat of arms are 
set into the walls and flank a niche which once contained an image. 
There are two carvings inserted in the masonry in a meaningless 
manner. One represents a human head, and the other, which is of 
archaic character, appears to represent two human figures. It has been 
suggested that the latter subject depicts the meeting of Christ with the 
woman of Samaria. The ground floor of the lay-brothers’ range 
contained cellars and a refectory, and their dormitory was on the first 
floor; the building connected with a reredorter building. At the end 
of the eighteenth century the inner wall of this range was still standing. 
It extended southward a considerable distance and contained an arched 


The Tomb of the First Abbot 

In the south transept chapel, and lying alongside the reconstructed 
tomb of Dervorgilla, lies the decorated coffin-lid of John, the first 
Abbot of Sweetheart, who swore fealty to King Edward I of England. 
This relic, which is now imperfect, was unearthed during the operations 
carried out by the Ancient Monuments Department of the Ministry 

floriated cross and a pastoral staff—the Abbot’s symbol of rank. 
The remains of an inscription in Lombardic letters reads: 

fiDras!Bis:D0Di3;sex-:a)es:i&c6o;p 

exc6PBispdipBH3iM;i^e-:ioK5 1 







A fragment of a grave cover-stone of an Abbot of a later period shows 
the middle part of an incised effigy and the lower part of a pastoral 
staff. The remains of a marginal inscription in Gothic letters reads: 

&J13J13© p 


The Abbot’s Tower 

At a distance of about a mile north-east of Sweetheart stands a 
ruin called the Abbot’s Tower, which, from its plan and the few 
fragmentary details that survive, apparently belongs to the second half 
of the sixteenth century and was probably built by Abbot John Broun. 




APPENDIX 


Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings 

Guide books or pamphlets to a number of them are available ori 
the spot and may be obtained from the Sales Offices of H.M. 
Stationery Office at the addresses given on cover page four. Those 
now available are listed below. Prices in brackets include postage. 
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